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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT. 



By Lewis F. Day. 



I.— THE RATIONALE OF THE CONVENTIONAL. 




ONCERNING all questions of art, the diffi- 
culty of coming to any clear understanding 
is greatly increased by the totally different 
meanings attached to the terms, more or 
less technical, one cannot avoid using. 

What a flood of light wouid be let in 
upon the question of decorative design, 
could we but agree among ourselves as to 
what is meant by the term "conven- 
tional." 
An English ornamentist understands by conventional treat- 
ment, such a rendering of natural forms as may be consistent 
with the decorative character of the work in hand. It implies 
to him that self-restraint, that intelligent selection, that recog- 
nition of material and its characteristics, that strict regard for 
the purpose and position of design, without which ornament 
does not so much as deserve the name of ornament. 

To a Frenchman, on the other hand, it stands for all that is 
helpless and hopeless in art. " (Pest de la convention, $a" is the 
expression of his supremest contempt. 

The continental use of the word is perhaps the most exact. 
The conventional is literally that which has come to be accepted; 
and as a matter of experience, we find that, even in a world of 
progress, little or nothing is ever universally accepted until it is 
already tolerably stale. The accepted thing becomes, therefore, 
identified with all that is most deadly dull and tedious in modern 
art. There seems to be no hope or promise in it ; it stands for 
stagnation. 

Yet there is another side to the question. We find in the 
best work of nearly all periods, and nearly all nations, certain 
principles which appear to have been generally obeyed; so uni 
versally obeyed, indeed, as to warrant us in calling them the 
principles of decorative art. 

In endeavoring to explain those principles, concerning which 




we have come to some sort of general understanding or agree- 
ment, the advocates of due restraint in ornament adopted in an 
evil hour the term conventional to express that kind of treat- 
ment which, whatever it might be, was adapted to the purposes 
of decoration. But it proved less easy to grasp the elusive spirit 
of design than to take possession of the forms in which it was 
embodied. And the cut-and-dried character of the examples of 
design adducted by way of illustration, led to the supposition 
that the conventional was neither more or less than the trite ; 
the literal meaning of the word lending itself to the confusion. 

If, however, what we understand by the term is the spirit 
in which the past masters of ornament accepted nature, finding 
in her a never-failing source of inspiration, reverencing her 
most deeply — aye, and following her most truly — in that they 
were not content to copy, without further thought, the forms 
nearest at hand, because they did not imagine for a moment 
that what she had made fit for her ends most, without modifi- 
cation, perforce be fittest for their very diflerent purposes ; — 
then it seems hard to understand how ornament can properly 
be anything but conventional. 

One can scarcely conceive of ornament what is not, in a 
manner,more or less modified by considerations altogether apart- 
from the natural forms on which it might have been founded. 
Fig. I shows a stenciled arabesque of conventional foliage the 
broad masses of color being arbitrarily broken up by the ties of 




Fig. 1.— STBNCifi— The ties breaking up the broad masses of color, 



Ic\<zy)\'\c&\ figures -reversed. 16" 7 CerftY- Oerrrf^n 

Fig. 2.— Ornamental Figure Composition. 

the stencil. Even the human form, which is our highest type, 
and with which liberty may less safely be taken than any other 
of natures works, is not ready made to the hand of the sculptor. 
The work of the great masters, to which we accord the title of' 
"monumental," are so in virtue of a something which was not 
in the model of the sculptor, but in his art 

Conventionality in ornament is another term for reticence or 
self restraint. The artist who exercises no restraint upon him- 
self will hardly command the full sympathy or admiration of 
the world. Apart from the natural, desire for some reserve in 
art, as in everything else, restraint is forced upon the ornament- 
ist by all the conditions of his work, by its purpose, place, and 
means of execution, no less than by that necessity for repetition 
which, in these days more than ever, is a condition of its very 
existence. 

II.— WHAT IS IMPLIED BY REPETITION. 

In the artist's repetition of himself, (unless the fatal pressure 
of the times have made him also a machine), there will always 
be a certain degree of variety, which there could not be in mere 
mechanical production. But he cannot afford to dispense with 
repetition ; nor need he wish to dispense it. It is in itself an 
element in decorative design ; it exhibits order, and gives scale. 

The only question is, where and to what extent we should 
avail ourselves of it. 

In proportion to €he naturalism of a design, and the point 
of realism to which it is carried, it becomes unsuited to multi- 
plication. To put it the other way, the oftener it is proposed 
to repeat a form, the more imperative it is that it should be 
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removed from the imitation of nature. It needs, in short, 
adaptation to the purpose of repetition. 

Such adaptations is strictly in proportion to what one may 
call its reticence. A highly elaborate and attractive feature — 
anything, certainly, that is in the least self-assertive — will not 
bear so much as reduplication ; whereas an insignificant device 
may be multiplied ad infinitum. In anything of the nature of 
background (and so many manufacturers are intended to serve 
only as backgrounds) repetition is of the utmost service. 
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Fig. 3.— AniMals And Arabesque; 

It follows from what has already been said as to the danger 
of tampering with the human figure, and the prominence it 
naturally assumes, that there is great difficulty in repeating it 
without offence. The interest of a pattern is enhanced, no 
doubt, by the recurrence at stated intervals of appropriate 
figures. But it is desirable that there shall be alway some dif- 
ference in them; for with every repetition of the same figure its 
charm is discounted. There is something exasperating in the 
reversing of identical figures in a pattern (see Fig. 2), when it is 
so simple a thing, by the careful disposition of various creatures; 
to retain the symmetry of effect desired (see Fig. 3). 

Presumably the reason for introducing figures into orna- 
mental design, is for the sake of some added interest there may 
be in them. But you cannot get up any absorbing interest in a 
series of figures all identically of one pattern. They suggest 
only the mechanism employed in producing them. The multi- 
plication of a figure, far from multiplying its interests, diminishes 
it in proportion to the number of times it is repeated. And 
though it be a very good thing that is repeated, the case is not 
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Fig. 4.— Figures Ornamentally Valuable among the Foliage. 

greatly mended — it is so easy to have too much of a good 
thing. 

The only safety is in toning down the repeated form until 
its recurrence ceases to be very obvious. This may be effected 
in various ways. In certain embossed leathers, and such like 
designs it is brought about partly by the low relief of the stamp- 



ing, partly by the softness of the coloring, and partly by a 
more or less cunning complication of the figures with the rest 
of the design, so that they do not thrust themselves into notice. 
That variety in the creatures, were is possible, would be desir- 
able, no one can doubt. 

Apart from the symbolic intention of the figures oh Fig. 4 
(part of a genealogical tree of Jesse), the ornamental use of them 
in the design is conspicuous. We may take it that symbolism 
does not flourish where the symbols are ugly or unamenable to 
ornamental effect. 

It is not suggested that we should be straightlaced to the 
extent of denying ourselves the amusement that may be got out 
of designs such as Mr. Crane has made popular in his nursery 
wall papers, in which he has contrived to give us grace of line 
and charm of color, as well as the humor of the nursery rhyme 
(Fig, 5). Once in a while the human figure may be degraded to 
do the merest pattern work. The artist must be allowed now 
and again, to put off his dignity and indulge in artistic gambol. 
Even a bad joke may on occasion, be more to the purpose than 
an everlasting seriousness. 

Still it is as well to bear in mind the prima facie objection 
to the repetition, not only of the human form, but of the forms 




Fig. 5.^— Nursery Wall-Paper— Fun In design. 

even of birds, beasts and. all living and especially moving crea- 
tures. ■'.■■■ 

The occurrence of the stag, boar, hare, fox, hounds, and 
birds in the border of which portions are given on Fig. 6, 
clearly gives point to the ornament ; and they are rendered with 
a certain conventionality which makes them one with it. To 
reconcile us to the repetition of these creatures would be a feat 
indeed. The grotesques introduced into the cretonne design on 
Fig. 7 may perhaps be executed pn the plea of their remoteness 
from nature in the first place, and further on account of the 
minuteness of the scale on which they are drawn ; they are 
scarcely apparent at first sight. But their real justification is 
that they are a joke. Alas, it is not often that the conditions of 
manufacture allow us that relief. 

The advisability of introducing animal forms into mechani- 
cally repeated manufacture depends entirely upon the possibility 
of keeping them in appropriate subjection— in their place, in 
fact— which, in turn, depends upon the art of the artist. There 
is a lesson for us in the artful way in which the designers on 
the Renaissance contrived to keep down the creatures, graceful 
or fantastic, with which they peopled their scrolls, subdued 
them to the decorative key. Where the forms which first take 
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the eye are the bold lines of the leafage, among which the live 
things are more or less hidden, so that it is only by degrees that 
one becomes fully conscious of them all, scarcely the purest can 
find cause of complaint. Some sort of mystery in design is 
always delightful The perfection of art is reached when, how- 
ever attractive at first sight, it continues to grow upon you, and 
the more you contemplate it, the more you see in it. 



AND RUI^NISHB^ 

A TOURIST'S IDEA OF JAPAN. 




CombinAttarxjFScrolt s<"Hut?ti r>cj_scen<?- incised on Stoipe 
Fig. 6.— Animals and Arabesque. 

The objection to naturalism, or perhaps it would be more 
exact to say literalism, in forms repeated, applied not only to 
animal but even to floral forms. It exists in a less degree inas- 
much as they are of less prominent interest ; but for all that it 
exists. The charm of the simplest flower is lost when we see, 
side by side, so many copies of it— not varieties as they would 
be in nature, but stereotyped repetitions of the same thing. 

Every artist likes, of course, to make a good drawing, and 
to carry it as far as he can. But that is not at all the vital 
point in decorative design ; the all important thing is the effect 
of the work in execution and in its place. Any one who thinks 
twice about it must realize that in every self-defence the artist 
is bound to consider the repetition of his design, and all else 
that concerns its use. If he is really a designer, he will know 
how to make capital out of the very poverty of the conditions 
to which he submits. Submit he must— better to do it, then, 
with a good grace. 

A master is loth to waste labor, and he knows how to make 
his work hold its own without shouting at you. He deliberately 
does less than an inexperienced person would have thought 
necessary, with a view to making his design tell in its place. 
In wall decoration, for example, to be seen from some distance, 
a merely natural representation of natural forms would often go 
for little. By the omission of multitudinous detail, he manages 
to emphasize what he is anxious to preserve. Or (since decora- 
tive treatment by no means consists in omission only) he exag- 
gerates, perhaps, features in his design which, in the position 
assigned to it, would otherwise be lost. According to his pur- 
pose, he makes no scruple about modifying natural forms and 
colors ; he enforces his effect, indeed, by every conventional, 
that is to say every workmanlike, expedient at his command. 
{To be continued.) 




T last there comes a day when one 
ri^es in the morning and the sailors 
point to the horizon and say, u That 
is Japan," and one cries with cheerful 
excitement, "Yes! yes!" though there 
is nothing but the same monotonous 
sea and sky visible to the unpractised 
eye. The missionaries all land here 
and are full of happiness at arriving 
at the scene of their labors to save 
immortal souls. The Chinese steerage 
clatters more noisily than ever, pleased 
to behold this outlying portal of their home. The Japanese 
poet, Kachi, returning from travels in America, where he has 
been arranging for translations of his works into English, lifts his 
head again. He is a grave, mysterious eyed person, who has 
not spoken to any one during the voyage, and has usually 
had his face — his dark, smooth, mask-like face — hidden behind 
a French novel. This face is lit now with a fine patriotic glow 
as a delicate grey cloud grows up along the edge of the water, 
and slowly a vast cone-like cumulus, a lofty rose cloud takes 
shape and form, gathers clearness of outline, deepens its hue pf 
pink and pearl, melts softly into the grey cloud beneath, soars 
sharply into the blue above and reveals — Fujiyama — the divine 
mountain. 

Having seen it, one no longer marvels that it dominates the 
Japanese imagination, that every fan, screen and jar, every 
piece of lacquer and porcelain bears somewhere its majestic, its 
exquisite outline. Twelve thousand three hundred and sixty-five 




Fig. 7.— Cretonne Pattern with Grotesques— The creatures themselves 
reduced to ornament. 

feet high, it rises up alone and unmarred by surrounding peaks; 
alone in fair calm beauty— the highest mountain in all the 
islands. In the old Aino tongue— the Ainos whom the warlike 
Japanese conquered and drove northward— "Fuji," signified 
" Mother of Fire," and the Japanese added the word " yama," 
the "general term| for all mountains. For more than two hun- 
dred years the Mother of Fire has been clad in snows and has 
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